ALICE TAYLOR, EDITOR 


Belgian Congo 


Seventy-odd years ago, when H. M. Stanley was per- 
suading some 400 Congolese chiefs to sign treaties of 
friendship, he and his fellow explorers were the only 
men in the entire Congo Basin—an area roughly equal 
in size to one-third of the United States—who could 
read and write, who knew anything of the lever, 
wedge, wheel, and pulley, who had ever seen anything 
larger than a village, who thought of money as wealth, 
and who had anything to sell or any great need to buy. 
Probably they were also the only men in the whole 
territory who did not believe in magic and who would 
have been unwilling to eat human flesh. 

Today near the pool where Stanley pitched his 
camp lics one of the newer suburbs of Léopoldville. 
Many of its houses are as elegant as those to be found 
in the commuter towns of Long Island, and most of 
them are more functional. Its well-paved streets are 
lined with shade trees that temper the heat and soften 
the glare of the vertical sun; its shops and restaurants 
are stocked with the high-quality goods of three con- 
tinents; and its churches and schools are well attended 
and serve the needs of every segment of the com- 
munity. 

Although the Kalina district of Léopoldville is no 
more representative of the Congo than Beverly Hills 
is of America, it is a valid symbol of the revolution 
that has taken place, a revolution, moreover, that has 
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left no area of African life untouched and is yearly 
working new wonders. Already it has given the 
country the largest foreign commerce of all the terri- 
tories between the Sahara and the Limpopo, one of 
the highest standards of living on the continent, for 
Africans as well as for Europeans, and an unmistak- 
able sense of well-being. 

By any criterion this is a major achievement; seen 
in its historical and physical context, it is monu- 
mental. 

The beginnings of Congo Basin development were 
anything but auspicious. The Independent State of 
the Congo, founded by Léopold II of Belgium in 
1885, to promote “‘the rights of trade and residence in 
the Kongo Valley free from interference or political 
control of any one nation,” soon proved to be any- 
thing but free. Almost from the start, the state gave 
itself a monopoly of the rubber and ivory. To the pro- 
tests of the free traders were soon added the louder 
protests of humanitarians against the excessive tax- 
ation of the native, the confiscation of his lands, and 
his enforced employment in a labor system that was 
slavery in everything but name. In its last years the 
Independent State underwent a change of heart, but 
it was not until 1908 that the Congo Basin really got 
started on its meteoric modern career. Almost all the 
big achievements, whether in the economy, the so- 
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ciety, or the polity of the land, have, in fact, been 
crowded into the past 46 years. 

The physical setting of the “revolution” was 
scarcely more encouraging. The Congo is one of the 
largest rivers, for size and water volume, in the world, 
but rapids and falls make navigation difficult: to get 
from the ocean to the headwaters the early travelers 
had to make no fewer than ten lengthy portages. The 
alluvial plains of the Middle Congo are among the 
most fertile in Africa, but they are subject to seasonal 
flooding and are by nature superlative breeders of the 
tsetse fly and the mosquito. The forests of the Congo, 
covering roughly half of the territory, are as lush 
as any in the world, but until recently they proved 
more of a liability than an asset: they impeded the 
farmer in search of additional acreage and em- 
barrassed the lumberman in search of a particular 
species—for it is not uncommon to find 60 different 
species of trees growing on a single acre, 59 of them of 
little or no commercial value. 

Nor could the climate of the Congo be said to be 
on the colonizer’s side or, for that matter, on the 
African’s. Over more than half of the territory the 
mean annual temperature hovers around the 80° 
mark and the monthly means seldom swing more 
than 2° F on either side of the annual mean. Humidi- 
ties are likewise high throughout most of the riverine 
areas so that sustained physical activity is irksome and 
is avoided whenever possible. Freedom not to work 
is still, for most of the inhabitants, the first and para- 
mount human right. True, there are extensive up- 
lands in the south (Katanga) and east (Kivu), but 
what these regions gain in geniality they lose, or at 
least they lost at the start, in accessibility; even now, 
every commodity reaching Bukavu, the capital of 
Kivu, by surface means from Belgium is involved in 
eight separate transshipments. 

And from the beginning the country had an un- 
enviable safety record. Poisoned arrows, disease, 
fatigue, drownings, and crocodiles between them 
killed 241 of Stanley’s 356-man caravan during his 
crossing of Central Africa. Although the poisoned 
arrows soon became collector’s items, diseases—sleep- 
ing sickness, schistosomiasis, malaria, leprosy, yaws, 
dysentery, elephantiasis, and kwashiorkor and other 
nutritional maladies—went on taking a heavy toll. 

If this had been the whole story, the Belgian gov- 
ernment might easily have decided to give the Congo 
back to the Africans instead of taking it over from the 
Independent State in 1908. But it wasn’t. 


As early as 1892, geologists began bringing back 
stories of immense copper deposits in Katanga. Later, 
these were followed by reports of tin on the Lualaba, 
of gold in Kibali-Ituri, of diamonds in Kasai,and, more 
recently still, of cobalt, manganese, lead, cadmium, 
iron, zinc, tungsten, silver, and radium-uranium. 
Though the fortunes of the large mining companies 
formed to exploit these resources have ebbed and 
flowed, there have been very few years in which the 
value of the minerals shipped from the Belgian Congo 
has not exceeded the value of all other exports. In 
1952 the value of the mineral export exceeded 12 
billion francs (about 240 million dollars), represent- 
ing more than 60 per cent of the total exports. Head- 
ing the list was copper (more than 120 million 
dollars) ; this was followed by an unspecified group 
of ores (including presumably radium and uranium), 
valued at some 50 million dollars, followed in turn 
by cobalt (30 million dollars), diamonds (15 million 
dollars), gold (1414 million dollars), tin, silver, cad- 
mium, and “other mineral products.” 

But great and predominating as the role of minerals 
has been, the Belgians have never ignored the organic 
resources of their colonial territory. From the first, 
and increasingly as their coffers have been enriched 
by the mineral export revenues, they have been con- 
cerned to turn these resources to their own account 
and that of the African. 

In the days of the Independent State, it was the 
ivory and wild rubber that claimed the white man’s 
attention. However, by the time the Belgian govern- 
ment took over the affairs of the Congo, the supply 
of elephants was running low, and the planters of 
Malaya and the Netherlands Indies were beginning to 
steal away most of the world’s rubber market. 

By about 1908, however, the demand for vegetable 
oils was mounting almost as sharply as the demand 
for rubber. In their search for likely plantation terri- 
tory, Lever Brothers, operating through a company 
incorporated in Belgium, turned to the Congo low- 
lands, where many species of oil palm were in- 
digenous. Soon plantations of the elaeis palm tree 
were mushrooming along the banks of the Congo and 
its major tributaries. By 1938 the export of palm oil 
from these plantations had reached 70,000 tons, and 
that of palm kernels 88,000 tons. In 1952, the cor- 
responding figures were approximately 143,000 and 
93,000 tons, and the combined value of these exports 
just about equaled the combined value of the dia- 
monds and cobalt products exported in the same year. 
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No less successful, and in the aggregate scarcely less 
valuable, have been the European-owned and operated 
coffee, cocoa, tea, cinchona, and pyrethrum planta- 
tions, located, for the most part, in the cooler and 
more attractive highlands of Kivu. In 1952 the value 
of the coffee crop alone was more than twice the value 
of the diamond “‘crop.” 

The importance of native agriculture has also been 
growing over the years. Traditionally, Congolese agri- 
culture is little better than subsistence agriculture 
and, even at that, provides its practitioners with small 
pickings. All that can be expected from a clearing in 
the bush is three or four indifferent crops of maize, 
cassava, plantains, or peanuts before its fertility gives 
out, and to obtain even these crops calls for an in- 
ordinate amount of labor. And when the work is 
done it yields but a poor, ill-balanced diet, the be- 
getter of malnutrition and its twin progeny, lethargy 
and disease. 

After years of none too successful persuasion on the 
part of the agronomists and district officers to get the 
African woman, who by custom is the farmer of the 
family, to wean herself from her ancient ways, the 
Belgian Congo government has recently inaugurated 
a group-farming program of a quite radical kind. Pay- 
sannats indigénes, as these farms are called, are being 
set up all over the country for the purpose of promot- 
ing permanent agriculture (as against the traditional 
shifting cultivation) in which the emphasis is on crops 
that yield a high cash return to the farmer and so en- 
able him to live better and buy more. 

Each farmer is told what crops to plant in what 
place and in what rotation. Cash crops such as cotton, 
coffee, and palm oil are bought up under various 
government schemes designed to eliminate middle- 
men and their profits, to provide the growers with a 
stable market, and to give them the best possible re- 
turn for their output. In most cases they receive an 
advance when the crop is gathered and the balance 
after it has been processed and shipped out and all 
operating costs have been covered. Crops grown pri- 
marily for food are retained by the farmers. Although 
not everyone might approve of the educational 
methods employed (once they have enrolled in a 
paysannat, the farmers are under orders), no one can 
deny that the scheme is doing exactly what is expected 
of it. Before the last war, the annual income of the 
Congolese farmer was about $5; today on the pay- 
sannats it exceeds $240, which, even allowing for 
inflation, represents more than a twentyfold increase. 


This concern for the Congolese is motivated by 
many things: by the wholly natural desire of the Bel- 
gians to stand well in the eyes of a critical world that 
has not yet forgotten the scandals of 50 years ago and 
is increasingly opposed to all forms of colonialism; by 
the conviction that a well-fed African is a contented 
African; by the necessity of manning with African 
labor the mining and manufacturing plants, the plan- 
tations, the transport systems, and the government 
and business offices; and, not least, by the growing 
belief that the Congolese are destined to become part- 
ners in the running of the country, and that the best 
way to prepare them for such a responsibility is to 
raise their sights now. 

As early as the twenties the expanding economy of 
the Congo had begun to squeeze the labor market to 
the point where the farm areas were becoming de- 
populated and the supply of food needed by the urban 
African was falling below the demand. And because 
Belgian policy has consistently been against large- 
scale white immigration, even in the highlands, it 
soon became obvious that if the Congo was ever to 
be fully developed, African productivity would have 
to be substantially increased. ‘This would mean either 
increasing the number of employables, or increasing 
the productivity of those employed, or both. 

In pursuit of these objectives, both the Belgian 
government and private corporations in the Congo 
early decided to abandon the high-turnover system of 
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hiring men for short-term work and of housing them 
without their families in un-Bantu-like barracks. In- 
stead, they encouraged the workers to bring their 
families to the mines and provided those who did 
with houses, many of them exceedingly livable and 
supplied in recent years with electricity and water. 
Whereas many of the “bush” Africans used to stay 
in the mines or on a plantation for the duration of 
only a single three-year contract, now most sign on 
for two contracts or even more. Some of them have 
actually acquired their own homes in the course of 
their service: in Elisabethville almost as many em- 
ployees of the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga live 
in their own houses as live on company property. 
The raising of wages and opportunities for pro- 
motion have likewise become integral parts of the 
productivity program. So, too, has the compulsory 
payment of family allowances and the introduction 
of aptitude tests. Vocational schools set up in towns 
or plantations and at the mines are working to the 
same end. In these schools Africans learn to operate 
railroad locomotives, machine tools, power cranes, 
bulldozers, and calculating machines and to do a 
hundred other jobs formerly done by Europeans. 
No less attention is being paid to the research side 
of productivity. For many years the experiment sta- 
tions of I.N.E.A.C. (Institut National pour |’Etude 
Agronomique du Congo Belge) have been engaged 
in developing heavier-yielding and more-disease- 
resistant strains of both tree crops and field crops and 


in educating African farmers in the uses of rotations, 
compost, and, where available, animal manure. Re- 
cently their work has been reinforced by the activities 
of the Mission Anti-Erosive (M.A.E.), whose functions 
are as necessary as they are explicit. The results of its 
work are already apparent over large areas of Kivu, 
where contoured and terraced hillsides contrast 
sharply with the gullying in neighboring parts of 
Central Africa. And since 1948 the Institut pour la 
Recherche Scientifique en Afrique Centrale (I.R.S. 
A.C.), from its splendid new headquarters at Lwiro 
(on the shore of Lake Kivu) and half a dozen other 
centers, has been applying itself to a wide range of 
fundamental research projects in such fields as en- 
tomology, zoology, nutrition, medicine, and sociology. 

To be fully appreciated, the drive for greater pro- 
ductivity must be seen in situ; for instance, at one of 
the large mining centers of the Union Miniére. On 
the Kipushi compound, which is as typical as any, the 
visitor will find a modern, well-equipped hospital, 
providing every kind of service from the cradle (and 
before) to the grave; a welfare center to which all 
nursing mothers may come daily for milk and medica- 
ments and to which every member of the community 
may come for advice on personal and family affairs; a 
primary school to meet the needs of the entire school- 
age population; a trade school for those who have 
graduated from primary school and for adults who 
desire to better themselves; a sports stadium capable 
of seating 20,000 people; a church; and a social center 
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complete with reading room, gymnasium, and thea- 
ter. He will also find a large central store to which the 
womenfolk come for their weekly rations of such 
things as fish, flour, plantains, maize, firewood, sugar, 
salt, and cod-liver oil. (Some senior employees have 
recently begun to get all their wages in cash, instead 
of partly in cash and partly in kind, but the company 
contends that the majority of its employees have still 
only an indifferent idea of what constitutes a balanced 
diet and, furthermore, that if left to their own de- 
vices, they would be likely to celebrate payday less 
wisely than well.) 

And what is true of the great Union Miniére is 
true of Forminiére (Société Internationale Forestiére 
et Miniére du Congo), O.T.R.A.C.O. (Office d’Ex- 
ploitation des Transports Coloniaux), the Lever plan- 
tations, which employ more than 20,000 Africans and 
their families, and even many of the smaller corpora- 
tions. It is also true of the satellite towns—les villes 
indigénes—that are to be found on the perimeter of 
all the big cities. 

With a view to consolidating these conspicuous 
gains in African welfare and in the welfare of the terri- 
tory as a whole, the Belgian Congo government in- 
augurated, in 1950, a 10-year development plan. 
Among other things, this plan calls for the investment 
of some 40 million dollars in African education and 
vocational training (including the building of a num- 
ber of secondary schools and a university) and 100 
million dollars in urban housing and health and 
water-supply projects. 

Up to now the Belgians have not failed to make 
good on their plans. They are well aware of the haz- 


Juneau Ice Field Research Project 


For about three months during the summer of 1954 
a JIRP team of scientists gathered data on the regimen 
of Lemon Creek Glacier, made comparisons of its ac- 
cumulation and wastage with those of advancing Taku 
Glacier, and studied its recent historic behavior. A re- 
search station was set up on a ridge bordering the firn 
region; future parties will operate from here in order to 
maintain a record of the glacier’s hydrologic budget. 

As in previous years, the JIRP program was carried 
out with the support of the Office of Naval Research. 


ards of colonial enterprise in these times, especially 
on a continent that is already in social and political 
travail. Further, they realize that if they are going to 
stay in Africa, they cannot afford not to make good. 
And it is clear that they do intend to stay in the 
Congo, doing what they deem to be essential for their 
own economic survival as a nation and for the ad- 
vancement of their wards, at the same time learning, 
as the Governor-General, Monsieur Pétillon, has put 
it, “to live together with the Africans, while remain- 
ing ourselves.” And so far the Africans seem quite 
anxious to return the compliment. 


GeorGE H. T. KIMBLE 


Dr. Kimble is director of the Survey of Tropical Africa, Twen- 
tieth Century Fund. 
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Map of the World 


A new edition of the Society’s Map of the World is 
now available ($1.00 folded; $2.50 rolled; $3.50 latex 
paper). It is a four-color general reference map (about 
5 feet long and g feet high) prepared by the AGS for the 
Dept. of State, on a modified Mercator projection that 
affords the advantages of a world map uninterrupted in 
an east-west direction and improves areal relationships as 
compared with the Mercator. It shows the latest political 
boundaries, general topography, chief rivers, continental 
shelves, capitals of nations, and principal cities. 
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Republic of the Congo 


Eighty-odd years ago, when H. M. Stanley was 
persuading some 400 Congolese chiefs to sign trea- 
ties of friendship, he and his fellow explorers were 
the only men in the entire Congo Basin — an area 
roughly equal in size to one-third of the United 
States — who could read and write, who knew any- 
thing of the lever, wedge, wheel, and pulley, who 
had ever seen anything larger than a village, who 
thought of money as wealth, and who had anything 
to sell or any great need to buy. Probably they were 
also the only men in the whole territory who did 
not believe in magic and who would have been un- 
willing to eat human flesh. 

Today near the pool where Stanley pitched his 
camp lies one of the newer suburbs of Léopoldville. 
Many of its houses are as elegant as those to be 
found in the commuter towns of Long Island, and 
most of them are more functional. Its well-paved 
streets are lined with shade trees that temper the 
heat and soften the glare of the vertical sun; its 
shops and restaurants are stocked with the high- 
quality goods of three continents; and its churches 
and schools are well attended and serve the needs 
of every segment of the community. 

Although the Kalina district of Léopoldville is 
no more representative of the Congo than Beverly 
Hills is of America, it is a valid symbol of the cul- 
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tural revolution that has taken place, a revolution 
that has touched many areas of Congolese life, and 
by the late 1950’s had given the country the largest 
foreign commerce of all the territories between the 
Sahara and the Limpopo, and one of the highest per 
capita incomes. 

By any criterion this is a major achievement; seen 
in its historical and physical context, it is monu- 
mental. 


INAUSPICIOUS BEGINNINGS OF CONGO DE- 
VELOPMENT. The Congo Free State, founded by 
Léopold II of Belgium in 1885, to promote “the 
rights of trade and residence in the Kongo Valley 
free from interference or political control of any 
one nation,” proved to be anything but free. Almost 
from the start, the state gave itself a monopoly of 
the rubber and ivory. To the protests of the free 
traders were soon added the louder protests of hu- 
manitarians against the excessive taxation cf the 
native, the confiscation of his lands, and his enforced 
employment in a labor system that was slavery in 
everything but name. In its last years the Congo 
Free State underwent a change of heart, but it was 
not until 1908 that the “Kongo Valley” began to 
reflect this change. Almost all the big achievements, 
whether in the economy, the society, or the polity of 
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the region have, in fact, been crowded into the past 
53 years. 

The physical setting of the “revolution” was 
scarcely more encouraging. The Congo is one of the 
largest rivers, for size and water volume, in the 
world, but rapids and falls make navigation difficult: 
to get from the ocean to the headwaters the early 
travelers had to make no fewer than ten lengthy 
portages. In the alluvial plains of the middle Congo 
are some of Africa’s better soils, but they are 
subject to seasonal flooding and are by nature super- 
lative breeders of the tsetse fly and the mosquito. 
The forests of the Congo, covering roughly half of 
the territory, are as lush as any in the world, but 
until recently they proved more of a liability than 
an asset: they impeded the farmer in search of ad- 
ditional acreage and embarrassed the lumberman 
in search of a particular species — for it is not un- 
common to find 50 different species of trees growing 
on a single acre, 49 of them of very little commer- 
cial value. 

Nor could the climate of the Congo be said to be 
on the colonizer’s side, or, for that matter, on the 
African’s. Over more than half of the territory the 
mean annual temperature hovers around the 80°F. 
mark and the monthly means seldom swing more 
than 2° on either side of the annual mean. Hu- 
midities are likewise high throughout most of the 
riverine areas, so that sustained physical activity is 
irksome and is avoided whenever possible. Freedom 
not work is still, for most of the inhabitants, the 
first and paramount human right. True, there are 
extensive uplands in the south (Katanga) and east 
(Kivu), but what these regions gain in geniality they 
lose, or at least they lost at the start, in accessibility. 
Fven now, all foreign goods imported, by surface 
means, into Kivu, have to be handled eight times. 

And from the beginning the country had an un- 
enviable safety record. Poisoned arrows, diseases, 
drownings, and crocodiles between them killed 241 
of Stanley's 356-man caravan during his crossing of 
central Africa. Although the poisoned arrows soon 
became collector's items, diseases, such as trypano- 
somiasis, bilharziasis, malaria, leprosy, yaws, small- 
pox, intestinal disorders, hookworm, tuberculosis, 
and kwashiorkor, to say nothing of drownings and 
crocodiles, went on taking a heavy toll. 


MINERAL WEALTH. Ii this had been the whole 
story, the Belgian government might easily have 


decided to give the Congo back to the Africans in- 
stead of taking it over from the Free State in 1908. 
But it wasn't. 


As early as 1892, geologists began bringing back 
reports of immense copper deposits in Katanga. 
Later, these were followed by reports of tin on the 
Lualaba, of gold in Kibali-Ituri, of diamonds in 
Kasai, and more recently still, of cobalt, manganese, 
lead, cadmium, iron, zinc, tungsten, silver, and ra- 
dium-uranium. Though the fortunes of the large 
mining companies formed to exploit these resources 
have ebbed and flowed there have been very few 
years in which the total value of the minerals ship- 
ped from the Congo has not exceeded the value of 
all other exports. In 1957——a good year — the 
value of the mineral export exceeded $290 million, 
representing about 60 per cent of the total exports. 
Heading the list was copper (nearly $150 million); 
this was followed by diamonds (over $30 million) , 
cobalt (over $29 million), gold, manganese, zinc, 
tin, silver, and a number of other minerals. 


OTHER RESOURCES. But great and predomi- 
nating as the role of minerals has been, the Bel- 
gians never ignored the organic resources of the 
Congo. From the first, and increasingly as their 
coffers were enriched by the mineral export rev- 
enues, they were concerned to turn these resources 
to their own account and that of the African. 

In the days of the Free State, it was the ivory 
and wild rubber that claimed the white man’s 
attention. However, by the time the Belgian gov- 
ernment took over the management of the region, 
the supply of elephants was running low, and the 
planters of Malaya and the Netherlands Indies were 
beginning to steal away most of the world’s rubber 
market. 

By about 1908, however, the demand for vege- 
table oils was mounting almost as sharply as the de- 
mand for rubber. In their search for likely planta- 
tion territory, Lever Brothers, operating through a 
company incorporated in Belgium, turned to the 
Congo lowlands, where many species of oil palm 
were indigenous. Soon palm plantations were mush- 
rooming along the banks of the Congo and its 
major tributaries. By 1938 the export of palm prod- 
ucts from the Belgian Congo had reached 156,000 
tons. In 1958, the corresponding figure was approx- 
imately 260,000 tons. The combined value of palm 
products greatly exceeded the combined value of 
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the diamonds and cobalt products exported in the 
same year. 

No less successful, and in the aggregate scarcely 
less valuable, have been the European-owned and 
operated coffee, cocoa, tea, cinchona, and_pyre- 
thrum plantations, located, for the most part, in 
the cooler and more attractive highlands of Kivu. 
In 1958 the value of the coffee crop alone was 
two-thirds greater than that of the diamond “crop.” 

Congolese, that is native, agriculture has also 
been growing in importance in recent years. In its 
pristine form it is little better than subsistence 
agriculture and, even at that, provides its practi- 
tioners with small pickings. All that can be ex- 
pected from a clearing in the bush is three or four 
crops of maize, cassava, plantains, or peanuts before 
the fertility gives out and the cultivator is forced to 
clear another piece of ground. To obtain even these 
crops is frequently an arduous task, for the quick- 
growing bush must be kept at bay, and the plants 
protected from predatory animals and neighbors. 
And when the crop is in, it provides but a poor, 
ill-balanced diet, the begetter of malnutrition and 
its twin progeny, lethargy and disease. 


RAISING THE FARMER’S SIGHTS. After years 
of none-too-successful persuasion on the part of the 
agronomists and district officers to get the African 
woman, who by custom does most of the farming, 
to wean herself from her ancient ways, the govern- 
ment inaugurated in the early 1950's a group-farm- 
ing program of a quite radical kind. Paysannats 
indigénes, to give them their Belgian name, were 
set up in various parts of the country for the pur- 
pose of promoting permanent agriculture in which 
the emphasis was on crops that yield a high cash 
return which would enable the farmer to live better 
and buy more. 

Each farmer was told what crops to plant in what 
place and in what rotation. Cash crops, such as 
cotton, coffee, and palm oil, were bought up under 
various government schemes designed to eliminate 
middlemen and their profits, to provide the growers 
with a stable market, and to give them the best 
possible return for their output. In most cases they 
received an advance when the crop was gathered 
and the balance after it had been processed and 
shipped out and all operating costs covered. Crops 
grown primarily for food were retained by the 
farmers. Although not everyone might approve of 


the educational methods employed (once they were 
enrolled in a paysannat, the farmers were under 
orders), no one can deny that the scheme did exactly 
what was expected of it. Before World War II, the 
annual income of the Congolese farmer was about 
$5. By the late 1950's on the paysannats it was more 
than $300, which, even allowing for inflation, repre- 
sented a more than 30-fold increase, and the num- 
ber of paysannat farmers exceeded 500,000. 

The concern of the Belgian government for the 
Congolese was motivated by a number of things: 
by the wholly natural desire to stand well in the 
eyes of a world that had not yet forgotten the scan- 
dals of the Congo Free State and was increasingly 
opposed to all forms of colonialism; by the belief 
(mistaken though it proved to be) that a well-fed 
African is a contented African; by the necessity of 
manning with African labor the mining and manu- 
facturing plants, the plantations, the transport sys- 
tems, the public services, and the business offices; 
and, not least, by the slowly maturing conviction 
(likewise mistaken) that the Congolese were des- 
tined to become partners in the running of the 
country, and that the best way to prepare them for 
such was to raise their economic sights. 


INCREASING PRODUCTIVITY. As early as the 
twenties the expanding economy of the Congo had 
begun to squeze the labor market to the point 
where the farm areas were being depopulated and 
the supply of food needed by the urban African was 
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falling below the demand. And because Belgian 
policy was consistently opposed to large-scale white 
immigration, even in the highlands, it soon became 
obvious that if the Congo was to be more fully 
developed, African productivity would have to be 
increased. This would mean either increasing the 
number of employables, or increasing the produc- 
tivity of those employed, or both. 

In pursuit of these objectives, the Belgian gov- 
ernment and private corporations in the Congo 
decided to abandon the high-turnover system of 
hiring men for short-term work and housing them 
without their families in wn-Bantu-like barracks. 
Instead, they encouraged the workers to bring their 
families to the mines and provided those who did 
with houses, many of them very livable and sup- 
plied in recent years with electricity and water. 
Whereas the Congolese laborer seldom used to stay 
on a mine or plantation for more than the mini- 
mum contractual period (usually three years), 
since the late 1940’s many of them have signed up 
for two contracts or even more. Some of them have 
aquired their own homes in the course of their 
service. By 1959 almost as many employees of the 


Union Miniére du Haut Katanga were living in 
their own houses as were living in company ones. 

The raising of wages and opportunities for pro- 
motion likewise became integral parts of the pro- 
ductivity program. So, too, did the compulsory 
payment of family allowances and the introduction 
of aptitude tests. Vocational schools set up in towns 
or on plantations or mines have also been working 
to the same end. In these schools several thousand 
Congolese have learned to operate railroad loco- 
motives, machine tools, power cranes, bulldozers, 
and calculating machines, and to do a hundred 
other jobs formerly done by Europeans. 

No less attention has been paid to the research 
side of productivity. For many years prior to in- 
dependence the experiment stations of I.N.E.A.C. 
(Institut National pour l’Etude Agronomique du 
Congo Belge) were engaged in developing heavier- 
yielding and more disease-resistant strains of both 
tree crops and field crops and in educating African 
farmers in the uses of rotations, compost, and. 
where available, animal manure. In numerous 
places the work of I.N.E.A.C. has been reinforced 
by that of M.A.E. (Mission Anti-Erosive), whose 
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